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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



The Humanising of Women 

The expediency of Woman Suffrage and 
its eflFect on the wisdom of the electorate 
in making decisions at the polls is still an 
open question, but there is little doubt of 
■ the voting privilege ultimately being ex- 
tended to women generally. This will 
happen whenever their demands are suf- 
ficiently insistent, and whenever men are 
assured that a fair proportion of the mili- 
tant sex really wants the vote; and this is 
true not only of the United States, but 
also of other democratic countries. Al- 
though, as a matter of fact, women suffer 
less in this country through the dominance 
of men than they do in any other country; 
indeed, the average American man lives 
practically on board wages, and in rela- 
tion to his woman-folk, he is in a state of 
more or less pampered peonage. 

However, where universal suffrage is 
the rule, or at least the assumption, it is 
obviously inconsistent that fifty percent, 
of the population of voting age should be 
disqualified on account of sex; and it is 
doubtless due to the modern recognition 
of women as people, rather than to politi- 
cal considerations, that they are becoming 
enfranchised. For there is nothing in the 
experience of other States, where women 
have voted, to encourage the belief that a 
New Arcadia will be discovered through 
the prescience of suffragettes, or that a 
multiplication of ballots will avert the 
coming of Dreadful Dawns. 

But this recognition of women as reg- 
ular persons has been of comparatively 

recent development. 

* * * * 

In the Middle Ages there were two dia- 



metrically opposed views of women. One 
opinion was the outgrowth of the extra- 
ordinary institution of Chivalry, and was 
inspired by the knights and troubadours. 
By them woman was enskied and was re- 
garded as something between an angel and 
an anemic idiot — a. being to be cuddled 
and worshipped. The other view was re- 
flected from the church and was influenc- 
ed by the teachings of the Early Fathers — 
TertuIIian, Origen, Jerome, and others. 
These deemed her to be hardly human, at 
least without a soul, possessed of the devil; 
a vampire, to be shunned or at best merely 
tolerated. Traces of these two opinions 
are still extant. 

But as man has constantly demanded 
and achieved for himself more freedom as 
an individual, and more and more has 
repudiated the valuations of a dead and 
gone majority — ^the nurse-taught tradi- 
tions of the centuries — so it has gradually 
dawned on him that woman, too, should 
not be denied political equality merely be- 
cause she had been so denied by his fore- 
fathers. Woman Suffrage is merely uni- 
versal suffrage raised to the A/th degree 
— a. saturated solution, as it were. 

The Baiting of Britain 

It was very nice of Lord Northcliffe to 
refer, in his letter declining a cabinet 
office, in such a complimentary vein to 
our conduct of the war, but we are afraid 
that, aside from the wish to be polite to 
his recent hosts, he was impelled more by 
a desire to discredit his own government — 
which he helped to put in power — ^than 
by considerations of truth. 

It is not news to be told that England 
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has made mistakes — ^the military blun- 
ders in the Dardanelles and at Antwerp, 
and the diplomatic failures in the Bal- 
kans, may be readily recalled. 

On the other hand, look at what Eng- 
land has done: In less than three years 
she has raised and trained an army of 
4,000,000 men; supplied them with arms, 
munitions and other materiel; outgunned 
and outfought the Germans wherever she 
has met them in the last eighteen months; 
taken five German guns and five German 
prisoners to every one of each captured 
from her by the Hun ; starting practically at 
zero, she has created a more efficient mili- 
tary machine than that of Germany with 
forty years of preparation; swept the 
German flag from the Seven Seas; con- 
quered more than one million miles of 
German colonial territory; completely 
blockaded Germany ; transported her enor- 
mous armies and their supplies overseas 
and across the Channel with scarcely a 
loss; maintained her foreign commerce 
while destroying that of her enemy; has 
fought in all parts of the globe; supplied 
her allies with men, money and muni- 
tions; and finally, England has scored her 
greatest triumph over Germany in baffling 
the submarine. 

But aside from the direct military 
achievements of the British Empire as 
directed by the government. Great Brit- 
ain, today and for some time past, is and 
has been the backbone of the Allied cause. 
It is no disparagement to gallant, bleed- 
ing France, or heroic Italy, with the poi- 
son of disaffection in her veins, to say that 
without the dogged Briton's grim deter- 
mination to "carry on" the Entente un- 
doubtedly would have collapsed months 
ago. Germany knows this; Britain's Al- 
lies know it; and it might as well be stated 
if only in answer to those who, while pro- 
fessing patriotism, constantly are belit- 
tling England and the English. 



It may be that if the war lasts through 
191 9, America will occupy the position 
now held by England in relation to the 
Allies, but in the meantime it can not be 
claimed that we have assisted to any 
extent in the actual fighting, or that our 
progress in making ready has been at all 
creditable in view of our resources. 

The draft, for which Northcliffe gives 
us great credit, was practically forced on 
us through the reluctance in enlisting, 
due, not unnaturally, to the fact that the 
war had not been brought home to our 
people. Furthermore, we had had the 
benefit of England's experience and it was 
recognized that the system of drafting 
was fairer to all concerned. 

Nor can we take credit for having 
hitherto dealt adequately with "sedition 
mongering." The practically unrestricted 
freedom of enemy aliens and their em- 
ployment in munition factories and other 
industries connected with the war, and 
the activities of peace propagandists and 
other professional jawsmiths of unrest 
and disloyalty are evidence of how slow 
we are in making a start. 

Let us, therefore, take no heed of flatter- 
ing phrases spoken with an ulterior ob- 
ject, lulling ourselves with poppy dreams 
of what mere appropriations may accom- 
plish — a. narcosis of eupeptic apathy. 

The Taint of Commonness 

What George Eliot called "the taint of 
commonness," and which is as easy to 
perceive and as difficult to define as the 
odor of onions, is the peculiar affliction of 
those who are constantly decrying others 
more fortunately placed than themselves. 
It is a particularly mean sort of snobbery 
— ^the kind of snobbery that leans back- 
ward in an attempt to prove itself un- 
snobbish. 

Quite a number of the ninety-nine and 
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nine-tenths percent, of the American peo- 
ple who are not "in Society," and who 
think about it at all, console themselves 
with the belief that the other one-tenth 
of one percent., which constitute the 
fashionable world, are an inane and brain- 
less lot, whose conversation is about as 
sprightly, interesting, and recondite as 
yesterday's weather report. 

It is true that the chances of finding a 
four-leaved clover are in proportion to the 
area combed over. Also it is undisputed 
that the man who tucks his napkin under 
his chin before dining is pure at heart, and 
has a monopoly of political wisdom; but 
it is yet to be shown that his conversation 
is interlarded with epigrams, or that in- 
tellectual fireworks illuminate his dinner 
table. Undoubtedly, a convention of sani- 
tary plumbers or banquet of building con- 
tractors, contains as much honesty to the 
square foot as is to be found among those 
who dine in the glow of shaded-candle 
light and are delicately served by muffled 
butlers and noiseless, uniformed maids; 
but it has not been proved that drain in- 
spectors or master builders, worthy as 
they may be, are more noted for their wit, 
profundity or erudition. 

To be a member of the native Bolshe- 
viki in good standing and have the back 
of the neck shaved horizontally, may be 
indicative of true patriotism, but not 
necessarily of a 42-centimeter brain. The 
"working-men" — whom we all love and 
avoid^— may be Nature's noblemen, but 
they are not generally intellectual aristo- 
crats. The voice of the people may be the 
voice of God but almost invariably it 
utters platitudes. The whole matter is 
relative, and the conversation of the same 
number of housemaids, janitors and the 
like, or any others taken at random, would 
be no more edifying and would be just as 
jejune and bromidic as that of the socially 
elect. "^ 



The fundamental mistake that is made 
is in regarding the rather harmless, deco- 
rative, good-natured and law-abiding peo- 
ple, whom the dailies term the "Smart 
Set," as a separate creation. Demagogues, 
laboring-men and the proletariat papers 
are subject to the same delusion when 
they refer to the rich as if the wealthy 
formed a kind of close corporation for de- 
spoiling the poor and were made of dif- 
ferent clay. 

There is no such thing as rich and poor 
as a distinct species. A rich man simply 
is one who has a good deal of money, and 
a poor man is one who has not much 
money. Generally speaking, they are both 
equally selfish and self-seeking — which 
is to say, they are both equally human 
beings. 

A Re-Statement in 167 Words 

A man's attitude towards the war gen- 
erally is determined by inborn feelings, 
and these feelings, as a rule, are as un- 
changeable as the color of his eyes. To 
argue, therefore, with a pacifist as to his 
viewpoint is about as futile as it would be 
to convince a leopard of the propriety of 
changing his spots. , 

At one point, however, there is solid 
ground in logic: The outstanding fact re- 
mains that the nation is at war, and any- 
one who hampers the nation in waging 
war is aiding the enemy, and is himself an 
enemy. In wartime an "enemy within" 
is a traitor. 

Aid to the enemy may consist in: Urg- 
ing peace before our foe is defeated; dis- 
avowing a just cause for our participation 
in the war; discrediting the Government; 
discrediting — by speaking slightingly or 
contemptuously about — other nations 
with whom we are co-operating. And the 
validity of the last contention is in no way 
impaired by calling these other nations 
merely "associates," and not allies. 



